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THE GALLIPOLIS COLONY 

Midway down the current of the Ohio River, between Wheel- 
ing and Cincinnati, the traveler comes upon an apparently 
modern little city of some 5,000 souls that bears the peculiar name, 
Gallipolis, and is the county seat of Gallia County, Ohio. The 
classical scholar should hear the word before venturing to pro- 
nounce it, for the stress is not on "lip" as his instincts and the 
analogy of the similarly named European peninsula, now war- 
famed Gallipoli, would lead him to suppose, for this American 
City of the Gaul bears associations with La Belle France not less 
in its utterance than in its meaning. The accent is on the first 
and last syllables — Gal-li-po-leece. If one disembarks, unless he 
be a close observer, he will find little else to impress the ear or 
eye with the suspicion that the names of the city and of the 
county originated from other than the usual random selection; 
but on inquiry he will be informed by any child in the public 
playground that this was indeed once an old French city. The 
historians of the place will give him proper dates and names. 
On October 17th, 1 and shortly after, in 1790, a colony of 800 French- 
men 2 and their families, led by the Marquis Lezay-Marnezia, 
Count de Barth de Walbach, the Baron de Breteche, and Pierre 
Charles DeHault DeLassus et DeLuziere, Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Michael, and many others of lofty titles, 
accompanied by several priests, arrived here in the heart of an 
illimitable wilderness to found homes for their offspring under the 
aegis of the new born liberty of the western world. 

If the visitor is seen to be interested in ecclesiastical affairs, 
the information may be volunteered that the first Catholic bishop 
appointed by Rome for the United States was to have had his 
See at this place. Should the stranger show himself skeptical, 
it would be no difficult matter to put before him the same state- 



1 Some variants are given for the date, but October seventeenth is practically 
agreed upon. Laforge, for instance, says October twentieth; but his party was 
probably not among the first arrivals. 

2 Tardiveau, Audrain, and DeLassus say 800 families were at Gallipolis. The 
number that left France was much larger; the number that remained in Ohio as 
settlers was never nearly so large. 
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ment in the printed page. 3 It may be found in a dozen or more 
Ohio journals and works of history and in almost any of the Amer- 
ican Catholic periodicals that have been in existence for any con- 
siderable number of years. Nor is there wanting real evidence 
that such was the case. These stories are all founded on a brief 
statement that may be seen in the diary of Bishop Simon Gabriel 
Brute, of Vincennes. 4 The remarkable fact is that the tale kept 
its identity during its many tellings and did not grow into irrec- 
ognizable features. The Bishop of Vincennes met in France an 
Abbe Boisnantier, who told him with some circumstance of detail 
that he had been chosen Bishop of the Gallipolis colony even 
before that group of emigres had departed for America. John 
Gilmary Shea and other careful historians sought for the name of 
Boisnantier among the documents in Rome, with such fruitless 
results that the tantalizing little bit of information given us about 
the Bishop of Gallipolis was losing its interest when the Revue 
de Paris in 1898 brought him from impending oblivion with just 
the meager additional item that his home was at St. Roch and 
that he was not the first but the second choice of the Ohio colon- 
izers for the bishopric in America. Finally, in the July, 1916, 
issue of this Review, the editor turns the white light of documen- 
tary evidence upon the scene, and our western bishop vanishes 
forever. We were here shown the petitions sent to Rome asking 
the mitre for Dom Didier, a Benedictine; and when he was 
granted a jurisdiction over the prospective immigrants less than 
episcopal, the same petitioners appeal to the Propaganda in favor 
of Boisnantier of St. Roch. No action was taken in regard to 
the latter request. Further, an examination of the dates of these 
letters from Paris to Rome shows that they were penned a few 
months subsequent to the issuance of the bulls that created John 
Carroll first bishop of the United States, November 6, 1789. No 
priority in episcopal honors may henceforth be claimed by Ohio, 
but it may be believed that the French colony may have had 

'The Records of the Am. Cath. Hist. Soc, Vol. x, page 40, for instance, tell us: 
" At Gallipolis the colony had for its ecclesiastical head a bishop, the Abbe Boisnan- 
tier . . . and as chaplain . . . Dom Pierre Joseph Didier." William G. Sibley 
in " The French 500," Chapter vi, similarly has Abbe Boisnantier actually appointed 
to the bishopric by Rome. 

4 Memoirs of . . . Simon William Gabriel Brutf, by the Rt. Rev. James Roose- 
velt Bayley, New York, 1861. 
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something to do with the hastening of the appointment of Carroll. 
Rome at this period was keen to the happenings in the New World, 
and it is plausible that it felt for several months beforehand that 
such petitions as those for the Gallipolis bishopric were about to 
be urged and took measures in the interest of the native clergy to 
forestall them. 

Shorn of its interest as a possible episcopal See, the Ohio 
French colony — if realities are of higher moment than merely 
contemplated dignities — may hold our attention as the first 
successful western Catholic colony. I say successful advisedly. 
Its success was not local. Little Catholicity remains in the town 
today, though it has a fair church 6 and a worthy pastor. The 
city where Lord Baltimore planted the first seed of all American 
Catholicity, St. Mary's in Maryland, has not so much; an obscure 
Protestant female seminary is all that marks its site. John 
Smith's Jamestown, that grew to be Virginia and much more, is 
now but a swamp where the owl may hoot the moon with impunity 
through the moss-grown desolation. The good accomplished by 
the attempt to establish a city on the Ohio was similarly scattered 
abroad far and wide through the length and breadth of the nation, 
and they are impatient investigators who pass over Gallipolis in 
their study of American history because they find little on the 
spot to correspond with the sanguine hopes of its founders. 

Neither the Catholic nor the secular historians of recent date 
who treat of the bewildering period of eight years that fall between 
the close of the American Revolution and the inauguration of 
Washington as President have quite overlooked the projected 
French city that was to have graced the banks of the Beautiful 
River. But it is everywhere touched upon as a digression rather 
than in its true light as an integral part of the series of events. 
Secular writers seem happy to be able to vary the gray monotony 
of their tales of Indian fights and congressional wranglings with 
this piece of bright French color, while Catholics apparently 
resent the intrusion of Parisian worldliness into the life of the 
primitive Church in America, overlooking the deeper and more 



* The writer takes occasion here to thank Father Lucius Kessler, recently pastor 
of Gallipolis, and Mrs. Naret and Mr. Sibley, who, at the Father's request, made him 
gifts of their books. 
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permanent good that came as a result in the final reckoning both 
in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 

Let us see how the creation of a French city on the banks of 
the Ohio in 1790 fits into the Catholic and national occurrences 
of that day. 

The Church in America comes before us in a glance when we 
read the official report made by Father John Carroll, Prefect- 
Apostolic of the United States, to the Propaganda in 1785, just 
five years before the coming of the French, and it is a doleful 
panorama. 6 The total number of the Catholic clergy in the 
thirteen states was twenty-four. Some of these were very far 
advanced in age, others delicate or worn out by incessant labor. 
There was no seminary, not even a Catholic school in the land. 
The total Catholic population was 24,500. 

It is difficult today to grasp the paucity of these figures. One 
is inclined to imagine the condition of the little flock of Christ 
in America in the days of Carroll as strange, remote, and mis- 
sionary, yet withal considerably better than that of the Church 
in China today. The Church in China has nearly 2,000,000 
faithful children to Carroll's 25,000. It were fairer to compare it 
to the depths of the Dark Continent or to the plains of Thibet. 
For no other populous parts of the world are so far from civiliza- 
tion and the Church's bounteous influences. 

Within a decade of years, the state of ecclesiastical affairs had 
undergone a complete transformation. Carroll was himself a 
bishop, and, although some of his co-workers had died, the num- 
ber of his priests had doubled, and he found himself possessed of a 
body of clergy whose zeal, energy, and devotion will forever hold 
their memories bright in the annals of the whole Church. How 
did this come about? Our Macedonia had not cried for help. 
In fact, judging by some of Carroll's letters, it would seem that 
owing to the prevalence of Voltairian notions 7 even among the 
clergy of Europe, he would have been afraid to have issued such 
a call. But a numerous and exemplary body of priests came. We 
usually find their coming explained by the formula: Father X 
was driven to America by the French Revolution. It is true the 



•Shea, ii, 257, 259. 

' Shea, ii, 286, 313. Cath. Hist. Researches, xv, 17. 
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French Revolution drove a great many French priests from their 
native land, but it had nothing to do with their coming to America. 
The present persecution in Mexico is not sending a numerous 
missionary band to Africa or to Thibet. The world was wide in 
the days of the French Revolution and there were other fields for 
French exiles to seek as a haven besides America, fields that 
might seem more inviting to royalist Catholics than a young 
Republic where less than one person in every hundred was of the 
faith. Bavaria, Spain, and England offered generous hospitality. 
Canada spoke the mother tongue, as did parts of the East and 
of the West Indies. The old Jesuit missions in the Orient, as 
well as those of the more remote parts of the two Americas, called 
in vain for priests. There seems no adequate explanation of the 
influences that attracted the emigres to America other than the 
alluring prospects of the Scioto country of which Gallipolis was 
for so long a period to be the center and emporium. 

The men whom this movement brought to America were to be 
of immense benefit to the nascent Church. They stand out as a 
distinct stratum in the structure of the formations that have made 
the American Church. The overflow from France completely 
submerged the native clergy, and nothing in our history is more 
unique and conspicuous than the presence of the French clergy 
in the period just subsequent to the era of Carroll. They oc- 
cupied every one of the six episcopal Sees of the United States. 
There were no other bishops but Frenchmen : Marechal ruled in 
Baltimore, Cheverus in Boston, Flaget and David in Bardstown, 
Dubois in New York, deBarth, not really French and not a 
bishop, in Philadelphia, while the wide reach of the Louisianas 
and Floridas was governed by Du Bourg. 

At the period in which, according to Carroll's statement, the 
condition of the Church in America was so unpromising, political 
affairs were equally uncertain. To mention but one illustration, 
and one pertinent to our subject, the Treaty of Paris, by which 
American independence was acknowledged, had not yet become 
operative in Ohio or in the great stretch of territory to the north- 
west. It was eleven years after the signing of the Treaty of Paris 
before freedom reached the west. Not Yorktown but the victory 
of Wayne at the Maumee Rapids or the Fallen Timbers, in May, 
1794, concluded the British control of the United States. British 
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garrisons were not only not withdrawn, but a new English fort was 
actually erected on indisputably American territory, a little 
below the present site of the city of Toledo, Ohio, and manned 
with British troops after the proclamation of peace. 8 The Indians 
were so encouraged to resist the Americans north of the Ohio, 
that, while in 1787 the region south of that river was receiving 
thousands of immigrants yearly and was ripe for statehood, 
Marietta, the first organized settlement to the north of the river, 
was still in contemplation. Roosevelt in The Winning of the 
West holds this act of England as a darker deed of treachery than 
even the burning of the government buildings at Washington in 
the War of 1812-14. This fact is instanced to indicate some of 
the difficulties that confronted the sorry Congress which in those 
days met occasionally to debate on the common interests of the 
thirteen Free, but by no means United, States. 

The civil conditions of the nation and the prospects of Cathol- 
icity were, however, by no means similar. For whereas the future 
of the Church looked foreboding, in the national life there were 
manifestations on all sides of almost uncontrollable activities. 
Wealth was flowing in many new streams of commerce; the bays 
were white with sails; the plowman sang with exulting hope as his 
ploughshare cut the virgin soil; the axes rang in the wildernesses 
of the west and the south and the north. All grades and stations 
of society were eagerly rushing after the opening opportunities. 
The veteran of the Revolution was alone unequal to the swift 
competition of the race for affluence. Driven to the wall on 
every hand, he got sulky one day and pointed his old flintlock 
through the windows of the Congressional Assembly at Phila- 
delphia with the result that this body convened henceforth in 
another city where patriots had never been very numerous or 
dangerous. The old soldier, the western lands, and the public 
debt were among the questions demanding immediate congres- 
sional attention. 

On July 5, 1787, there came riding into the city of New York, 
then the seat of Congress, a Congregational minister, the Rev 
Manasseh Cutler of Ipswich, Massachusetts, who had a project 



8 Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, passim; as an instance, Vol. 
xxvi, p. 106. Roosevelt, The Winning of the West (1902), iv, p. 97. 
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that promised at least a partial solution to each of these three 
difficulties at once. Cutler's grandchildren have given us an 
excellent biography of him, in which they include much of his 
diary; there is no other book of equal importance to the historian 
of early Ohio. They skilfully place as frontispiece a portrait that 
shows an earnest, calculating, yet kindly, patient countenance. 
The calm eyes catch one with their open confidence. If no name 
were affixed, one might guess both from the garment and the 
features that the picture represented a Christian Brother of the 
old French school. It shows a soul that clearly towered beyond 
the reach of ordinary storms of human passion; but our chapter 
of the book carries him into the whirlwind. 

Cutler, together with Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin 
Tupper and leading men from every part of Massachusetts, had 
met some months before at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern in 
Boston and organized an "Ohio Company" with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000.' As a matter of fact the money invested was in 
continental certificates, the pay of the old soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, which were at the time worth but twelve cents on the dollar, 
so that the stock in reality amounted to only $120,000; yet even 
this was an enormous sum at that date. Cutler was sent to New 
York to contract with the Board of the Treasury of the United 
States for 1,000,000 acres of Ohio lands for his $1,000,000. We 
shall omit the details of the obstacles and discouragements he 
met while making his visits to each of the congressmen who were 
to empower the Board of the Treasury to enter the contract, as 
well as of the shrewdness and energy he displayed in securing a 
favorable hearing. When matters began to look hopeless, he 
encountered William Duer, the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, by whom he was received most graciously. Cut- 
ler's diary grows more enthusiastic over the wisdom and the wines 
of Duer than over all the victories of the Revolution in which he 
had taken an honorable part. No country yokel ever fell more 
completely under the spell of the confidence man of the circus 
than did our shrewd New England divine under the fascinations 
of this charming financier. 

Duer urged the Massachusetts man to ask Congress not for 



'Life of Manasseh Culler, by W. P. & J. P. Cutler, Cincinnati, 1888. 
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1,000,000 acres merely, but for 5 or 6,000,000, the whole south- 
eastern quarter of Ohio, a region that today would include the 
city of Columbus and stretch thence east and south over an 
area greater than that of the State of Massachusetts. It was 
agreed between these two that the greater portion of the land 
should be sold in Holland or other parts of Europe. In this 
agreement we catch the first faint beginning of the project that 
crystallized in the outcome into the Gallipolis colony. 

It was to be urged on Congress that the old soldiers' certifi- 
cates, which, as we have said, were worth but twelve cents on the 
dollar, would at once leap to par value, for the purchase of Ohio 
lands. Congress was won over, and it instructed the Board of 
the Treasury to sell as Cutler desired, but it was only long after 
the bargain was closed that our legislative body learned that it 
had been dealing with two companies rather than one. The 
Ohio Company, which was Cutler and a large part of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts, secured the right of preemption to a 
million acres in southeastern Ohio, about the present site of 
Marietta; and the Scioto Company, with which we are more 
nearly concerned, obtained first right to about 5,000,000 acres, 
of which the Scioto River was the western boundary. The 
chicanery by which this Scioto Company was brought into 
existence and carried into operation has stigmatized its originators 
as "swindlers"; 10 yet it must be said that General E. C. Dawes, 
one of Cutler's grandsons, has entered an excellent defense of his 
sire's integrity that has never been fully met, so far at least as 
the financial transactions go. 

It might seem that Cutler's patriotism suffered a more severe 
shipwreck. For he planned to sell one of the strategic points of 
America in the markets of Holland and France, and this at a time 
when every settlement between the Ohio River and the Rocky 
Mountains was occupied by Frenchmen; and when, as he well 

"Roosevelt says "a swindling land company"; McMasteb, in the History of 
the People of the U. S., characterizes it a "most shameful piece of land jobbery." These 
condemnations sound like snap judgments and cannot stand before the careful analy- 
sis of documentary evidence made by General Dawes. Yet C. B. Todd's study of 
the case was also careful, and he calls the affair "a most disreputable business." 
It seems to the writer that not enough attention is given to the fact — which indicates 
sincerity — that in the crash of the scheme the originators were crushed financially as 
well as the emigrants. 
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knew, the Americans themselves to the south, in Kentucky, were, 
so to speak, on a pivot, vacillating between their allegiance to 
the Congress and some foreign power. But it may be said in his 
favor that the planting of the settlement at Marietta and of its 
bulwark and appanage, the colony at Gallipolis, was of paramount 
importance in holding the western domain to the Union. These 
colonial ventures sent the trend of public affairs in America in 
the right direction. They made Wayne's subsequent victory a 
necessary consequence. They did more. The keen statesman 
mind of the great Carroll of Carrolton 11 had pointed out that the 
ownership in common of the western lands would serve more than 
anything else to weld the thirteen disorganized states into a 
unity and a nation. Such proved to be the case. The little 
settlements west of Pennsylvania proved to be in a critical hour 
of our national history the real keystone that solidified and united 
the thirteen sovereign and independent governments of America. 
The fact that the federal congress was shown to have a source of 
revenue in the limitless western lands transformed the character 
of that body from a debating society into a truly national legis- 
lature. All this is said to show how deeply the currents of Ameri- 
can history are tinged by the little French colony that stood fore- 
most in the firing line of civilization's advance into the western 
wilderness. 

The Scioto Company began operations in earnest by sending 
Joel Barlow to Paris with plenipotentiary powers to dispose of its 
rights to Ohio real estate. There seems to be much mystery as to 
who precisely constituted the Scioto Company, but it may be 
noted that in the Parisian deeds of sale issued by Barlow, the 
three persons, M. Cutler, W. Duer and W. Sargent, are designated 
"sole proprietors" of the marketed properties. 12 For some 

""On September 13, 1783, Carroll offered a proposition, asserting that: 'The 
U. S. have succeeded to the sovereignty over the western territory, and are thereby 
vested as one undivided and independent nation with all and every power and right 
exercised by the King of Great Britain over said territory. [This territory] if cast 
into new states will tend to increase the happiness of mankind, by rendering the 
purchase of land easy, and the possession of liberty permanent. ' " The biographer of 
Cutler comments on this far-seeing constructive proposition of Carroll: "This sounds 
like a Declaration of Nationality based upon a sovereign right over a vast domain, to 
be used for the common benefit, and governed as 'one undivided and independent 
nation.'" (Italics Cutler's.) Cutleb, o. c, p. 362. 

"Bedote, Chapter ii. 
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months Barlow worked with little success, but immediately after 
the fall of the Bastile a French corporation, which called itself 
"La Compagnie du Scioto," 13 negotiated a purchase at $1.20 per 
acre of 3,000,000 acres from the American Scioto Company, 
with which it had no other identity save that of name. It began 
re-sell to prospective immigrants to America in small lots and with 
full rights of ownership, although of course it possessed itself only 
a right to preemption. But the Compagnie du Scioto went out 
of existence after four months to make way for a more ambitious 
corporation, which is known as the "Company of the 24." H 

This body took up the rights and obligations of the earlier con- 
cern in January, 1790; but in July of the same year, the DeBarth- 
Coquet Company is handling a part of the project. 16 Each of 
these three organizations sent colonists to Ohio; but the Com- 
pany of the 24 was by far the most active and important. 

Its leading spirit was D'Espremesnil, and the idea of sending 
a bishop to Ohio seems to have been particularly his. Dom 

13 La Compagnie du Scioto was made up of just eight persons: 1st, Joel Barlow; 
2nd, an Englishman named William Playfair, author of the famous Prospectus, 
whom many writers blame severely. A letter of his in Sibley's " The French 500" 
puts him in a new light; it is not the letter of a rascal or a runaway. 3rd and 4th, 
M. Guilbert and M. Antoine St. Didier, both Parisian merchants; 5th, William Louis 
Joseph Chevalier de Coquelin; 6th, John Francis Noel Meheas, Comptroller of the 
Treasury of the King's Domain; 7th, Claude Odille Joseph Barond, Esquire; 8th, 
M. Louis Marthe, Marquis of Gouy D'Arcy, Chevalier, High Bailiff of the Sword, 
Member of the National Assembly. The name of M. Jean Antoine Chais de Soisson 
is often added to the list, but he was not of the company. He was merely an agent, 
the most active agent, it is true, and treasurer with powers of attorney. 

14 The names of the members of the Company of the 24 are nowhere given in 
full. The list in the GalKpolis Papers (Van Wormer Library, Cincinnati), Box III, 
Book A, p. 265, wears all the marks of a guess. It reads: "At Paris, this 8th day of 
February, 1790. 1 Lezay-Marnezia; 2 Defreville; 3 DeMaubranche; 4 Bellon; 5 
Duval d'Espremenil (sic); 6 William Playfair, (pour 7 MM. de Vichy, 8 de Bondy, 
9 Guerin); 10 Perrotin de Barmond (pour 11 Madame de Beauharnais) ; 12 Schwendt; 
13 De Marnezia, fils; 14 De Barth Bourogne; 15 J. Barlow; 16 D. Smith; 17 Thiebaut; 
18 DeBarth (pour MM. de Boulogne and Blondeau); 19 MM. Soulique; 20 Blondeau; 
21 Duportail (pour 22 M. de la Valette); 23 Chais de Soisson; 24 Rochefontaine." 

The article in the Historical Records and Studies, Vol. i, names 18 of the 24, only 9 
of the names agreeing with the above catalogue. It adds the Marquis de Gaville; 
the Baron de la Breteche, MM. de Lally, Mounier, Malouet, Vanderbendin; de Quin- 
sons, de Luziere, Madame de Laval. Some confusion has arisen owing to the simi- 
larity of the names of M. Bourogne, number 14 above, and M. Boulogne. 

u On July 22, 1790, this Company bought Barlow's preemption. Francis M. J. 
DeBarth secures 50 shares for himself and his father; William Playfair keeps 30; 
Mark Anthony Coquet takes 10 and Louis Philip Douvalette 10. 
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Pierre Joseph Didier, of the Benedictine Congregation of St. 
Maur, was first choice. His brother's money was drawn into the 
colonial scheme, after which Rome is petitioned for the appoint- 
ment of Abbe Boisnantier. It was complained that the Bene- 
dictine might prove a mercenary ecclesiastic and so injure the 
spiritual welfare of his flock. D'Espremesnil had some charge 
against the Benedictine that he had taken more than he was 
warranted of the altar furniture and sacred vessels of his monas- 
tery. The real gravamen against him seems rather to have been 
that he had set out for America as a simple missionary priest, 
whereas the corporation wanted a bishop. A bishop would be so 
much better an advertisement. Fortunately for Father Didier's 
reputation, we have the testimony of the Papal Nuncio at Paris, 
given in confidence to Rome after he had heard all the details of 
the accusation, declaring that Didier was a good, religious man. 
The Nuncio refused to urge Boisnantier 's appointment, among 
other reasons, because of the faculties already granted Didier. 

Strange to say, these faculties were so conditioned that as a 
matter of fact they were no faculties 16 at all. They recited that 
if the colony were to settle inside the United States — as, of course, 
it did — all faculties were to originate with the newly created 
Bishop of Baltimore; but if the colony were located outside the 
territory of the United States, Didier should have complete 
jurisdiction over his people. This meant that, if Quebec claimed 
jurisdiction over Ohio, Didier was independent. It may be noted 
that perhaps the only priest 17 then ministering in Ohio was Rev. 
Edmund Burke, Vicar-General of the Diocese of Quebec, who 
kept on exercising the ministry in all those regions without the 

16 A copy of the Faculties is in the Archives of Notre Dame University. The 
document reads: "The Sacred Congregation . . . agreed . . . that . . . 
Faculties . . . could be conceded to Father Didier ... for seven years with 
complete jurisdiction over all the French who emigrate with him, on conditions 
that the lands and place where they shall locate their home and colony shall not be 
within the diocese of any bishop within the limits and government of the United 
States, which is completely under the jurisdiction of the Bishop lately appointed 
for Baltimore. Moreoever, Father Didier can in no wise use the above faculties 
without the consent of the said bishop." 

17 Was Father Burke the only priest ministering in Ohio? In Robin's Nouveaux 
Voyages, p. 17, Father Didier wrote that he met many American Catholics and 
baptized their children. "They see a priest but four times a year." Who was this 
priest? 
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shadow of a doubt of the validity of his jurisdiction until after 
the battle of the Fallen Timbers. He became Halifax's first 
bishop. After what has been said above of the British occupation 
of Ohio up to the time of General Wayne's successes, it will be 
clear from the phrasing of Didier's faculties that the Roman 
Curia was much better informed as to the political conditions in 
remotest America than those writers of today are who read a 
manifestation of Roman ignorance into the expression of the pos- 
sibility that an Ohio colony might not be in the United States. 
It should be gratifying to Americans to observe that the faculties 
respected America's just rights fully. Didier as a consequence 
derived his powers from Bishop Carroll, who made him, more- 
over, a Vicar-General. 

Meanwhile, Barlow and his associates were utilizing every 
method known to the publicity men of that period to bring before 
the attention of Paris and other parts of the continent the rare 
opportunities in the New World now awaiting the wary. Maps 
and pamphlets and topographical descriptions by American, 
British and French publishers were issued broadcast to make 
known the wonders of the riches of the forests and the soil and the 
mines of the Trans- Alleghany country. Two English companies 
had planned settlements on the Ohio 18 before the American 
Revolution; their literature was requisitioned now. Cutler 
wrote an excellent Description of the Soil and Products 19 which was 
translated into French. A work by St. John de Crevecoeur. 
The American Farmer, written some years before, was resurrected 
and grew into wide popularity. Appleton's Encyclopedia of 
Biography blames this book for enticing 500 Frenchmen to an 
American wilderness, there to perish of hunger and cold. The 
records do not show that they met premature deaths in Ohio to 



18 For an account of the earlier Ohio Company which merged into the Grand 
Association see Sparks' Washington ii, pp. 357, 483, and Franklin's Works, i, p. 339; 
iv, pp. 233, 302-380. In June, 1769, Thomas Walpole, Benjamin Franklin, 
J. Sargent and others asked for the Walpole Grant or Vandalia. It was 2,400,000 
acres. Lord Hillsborough opposed the movement and lost his ministry as a 
result. The location was on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River, but both 
sides were then known as the Ohio country. 

" A complete and annotated translation of the Description of the Soil from 
French back into English is given in the Ohio Archaeolog. and Hist. Publications, 
Vol. iii, page 82. 
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any great extent, but D'Espremesnil and several others of the 
prime movers who remained in Paris were guillotined. Among 
these was Brissot de Warville, a sacrilegious demagogue, who won 
his first steps to notoriety by an attack on the Marquis de Chas- 
telleux's Travels in America. But of all the writings, a pamphlet 
called the Prospectus,™ issued by the Company of the 24, is given 
chief credit for starting an earnest sale of Scioto shares. The 
furore of interest in things American that Benjamin Franklin had 
occasioned before the Revolution was revived. The Scioto was 
a matter of discussion in the salons of the court and in the hovels 
of the canaille; disputes that began on the streets transferred 
themselves to the press, for there were not wanting parties of 
opposition who condemned the plan as visionary and unpatriotic. 
Caricatures were spread abroad to laugh the movement down. 
Camille Desmoulins wrote in vitrolic execration of the idea of 
transferring Frenchmen to the deserts of Ohio. No momentary 
outbursts of opponents could resist the persistent efforts of the 
agents of the promoters, and especially of Barlow, to attract the 
eyes of France to the wondrous land that west of the Alleghanies 
realized all the dreams of Telemachus. Barlow wrote to Duer in 
November, 1789, that "20,000 will be in those lands in 18 months." 
In the very next month his hopes and enthusiasm have so ex- 
panded that he was then counting on half a million going out to 
Ohio. "Five hundred thousand others," he says, "are preparing 
to leave." The news must have struck the American shores with 
consternation, when the population of all our American cities 
put together could not have reached half this figure. At the date 
of that letter, the furore for Ohio had not reached its apogee. 
One might wonder what Barlow would have written had he sent 
a reckoning of his expectations a few months later when the suc- 
cess of the affair seemed secured. 

It would be fair to conjecture that this widespread knowledge 
of Ohio had some effect in arousing the generous minds of the 
French clergy to the needs of the savages and to the dangers to 
their own people in this new situation. But we are not left to 
conjecture. We know that the Sulpicians of Paris were pre- 



20 A rare copy of the Prospectus may be seen in the Van Wormer Library, Cincin- 
nati. 
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pared to leave for Gallipolis. The Rev. Mr. Galais 21 had been 
watching the course of events and had turned the minds of all 
to the new colony on the Ohio. Before starting, however, they 
were advised by the Papal Nuncio in Paris to consult the Rev. 
John Carroll, who was just at this time in England, there to 
receive consecration as the first American bishop. They did so, 
with the result that he was able to divert their attention from 
Gallipolis to Baltimore. 22 The work these saintly men accom- 
plished may be seen acknowledged in the Sulpicians in the United 
States by the late Charles G. Herbermann. His subject limits 
him to the good effected directly by the priests of St. Sulpice 
themselves. The work of those who came with them and at 
their suggestion is so far their work also and constitutes what 
might well be designated the Gesta Dei per Francos in the United 
States. For there were now added to Carroll's rapidly diminish- 
ing twenty-four priests the seven spiritual giants who were to 
fill all the American episcopal Sees, and the venerable F. C. 
Nagot, Michael Levadou. John Tessier, Anthony Gamier, Louis 
Cahier de Lavau, Francis Matignon, Gabriel Richard, Francis 
Ciquard, John Moranville, Donatien and John Olivier, J. F. 
Rivet, Michael Founder, James Salmon, Peter Barriere, Wm. 
Barrel, Peter Babade, George de Perigny, Peter Joseph Didier, 
F. X. Brosius, M. Chicoisneau, Anthony Carles, and the semi- 
narians, Badin, Tulloh, Floyd, De Montdesir, Caldwell, Perinault 
and Prince Gallitzin. 

The editor of the Catholic (Laity's) Directory for 1822, 23 
speaking of the labors of these men, says: 

truly fortunate revolution in France, every true Catholic in this 
country may exclaim, which has brought us so many edifying and en- 
lightened instructors! There is no part of the United States that cannot 
bear witness to their zeal and that should not be eternally grateful! 
Where is the youth of a liberal education, sincere piety and correct 



21 See Am. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. xiii, p. 41, for an early account of the 
coming of the Sulpicians, from a MS. in the Riggs Library of Georgetown University, 
in which Rev. Mr. Galais is given the credit of calling attention to the Ohio movement. 

22 The Sulpicians were not the only clergy who appealed to Carroll during his 
stay in England. The Rev. Mr. Brosius wrote to him at Lulworth Castle from 
Louvain. Brosius was as a friend of Mr. Demetrius Smith (Prince Gallitzin), and 
of De Barth, an investor in Scioto stock. 

23 Catholic Laity's Directory, 1822, p. 103. 
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morals, who has not been formed by some one or more of the clergy of 
France, emigrants to this country? Where is the College or Catholic 
establishment that has not been or is not now under their direction? 
They have taught our youth, they have instructed and enlightened our 
people, they have directed thousands in the way of heaven ... to 
say all in one word, . . . for these twenty-five years back, they have 
contributed — principally contributed — to render the Church in this 
country what it now is. 

If, as is indisputable, it was not the Revolution in France, but 
the scheme of a French colony on the Ohio that led this goodly 
company to American shores rather than to any other part of the 
wide earth, it would be more just, if one could rise to the rhap- 
sodical mood of this writer, to exclaim: "Oh, fortunate Scioto 
colony that brought America so many instructors, etc." 

The Sulpicians who came in 1791, were not the first arrivals 
in America. There have been some confusing claims of priority, 
which are easily explained when it is recalled that three different 
French corporations sent delegations, in each of which there 
naturally was a band or company that was the first. Some 
individuals, too, very probably came before there was an organiza- 
tion of corporations in the mother country. But early in 1790, 
a fleet of worthless little vessels began to appear at Havre de 
Grace for the purpose of transporting the emigrants, who had 
been waiting impatiently there for weeks, and, in the case of 
some, for months to embark. What seems to have been the first 
boat 24 to set sail with a cargo exclusively destined for the Scioto 
went to the bottom of the Atlantic in mid-ocean. There was no 
collision nor any unusually violent storm, but the old hulk sprang 
a leak, and crew and passengers worked at the pumps until most 
gave up from exhaustion and the rest from despair. There was 
one bright feature about the catastrophe : not a few, who had not 
done so for years, began to pray, a happy omen for their life in 
the new surroundings. The prayer was heard. When every 
hope had been abandoned an English ship hove in sight and had 
time to take off every passenger, so that there was no loss even 
of a single life, though all the baggage went with the vessel to the 
bottom. Dr. Lemoine, who became one of the most highly 



24 The account of the crossing of the Atlantic follows Dr. Naret's story particu- 
larly. 
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esteemed men of the colony, was among the rescued. He lived 
to an old age in Washington, Pa. This party of survivors was 
landed at Amboy, New Jersey, whence they traveled by stage to 
Alexandria, Virginia, the point of rendezvous. Hither in the 
course of the months came safely to port La Liberty, the Lady 
Washington, the Nautilus, the Scarborough, the Recovery, and the 
Patriot, and other ships whose names have not been preserved for 
us, each bearing the high hopes of pioneers eager to penetrate and 
conquer the wilderness. Some interesting details of the coming 
of the Patriot have been remembered. It came up the Potomac 
on a glorious day and, as it passed Mount Vernon, where America's 
very recently chosen first president was living, such salvoes of 
greeting and of genuine gladness were given as could never be 
forgotten. Two hundred and fifteen emigrants left France on the 
Patriot, as they were counted at the gang-plank. The number 
that disembarked at Alexandria was 218. Two babes were born 
on the high seas, and Francois Valodin, who lived to be one of the 
wealthiest men in Ohio, where his descendants flourish today, 
was discovered on board, a stowaway. Ships came from Nantes 
and other ports as well as Havre, and colonists, individually and 
in groups, kept on coming through many months. John B. 
Romaine Bureau arrived in Ohio two years after the earliest 
settlers. 

The revelations that came to them at Alexandria might have 
shaken stouter hearts. The Marietta colony, which was to have 
prepared everything for their coming, had itself been besieged 
during the winter, not by savages alone but by smallpox and by 
famine. 26 Want?of food would continue until the present crops 
could be gathered in. There could be no question then of crossing 
the mountains until the fall of the year. A delay from May 
until October entailed unexpected expenditure; but this might 
have been cheerfully borne, owing to the willing helpfulness of 
those well provided, were it not for a more serious disappointment. 
They now learned that their titles to the Ohio lands were invalid. 
The Ohio Company had not been able to pay Congress according 
to its contract, and as a consequence that Company's title, and 
with it all claimsjaf the Scioto Company, lapsed. Representative 

26 These hardships are named by Carpenter and Arthur, Hist, of Ohio, p. 97. 
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colonists were selected and deputed to visit the highest officers of 
the American government in New York city to obtain some 
redress or some compensatory benefit. They received kind words 
from men who had nothing else to offer. It must not be passed 
over that some writers understand the expression in Cutler's 
diary, " many of the first characters in America are interested in 
the Scioto Company," to signify that men in the very highest 
stations were stockholders. Though this was not the case, 
we may well believe that care was taken to secure their interest; 
for instance, in the maps of Ohio that were plentifully spread 
broadcast in Paris, the prospective first city of the great French 
colony is shown as if to be located opposite the mouth of the 
Kanawha River. This is not a good site, nor was it actually 
chosen; but it was adjacent to some 20,000 acres that belonged to 
a real estate dealer who even in those days thoroughly appreciated 
an unearned increment, and who could not but have been in- 
terested to see a thiriving city spring up in close proximity to 
his lordly estate. This dealer in real estate was indeed one of 
the first characters in America; he was President of the nation, 
when the French delegates reached New York city to lay their 
grievance before him. His letter of regret to them has been 
sacredly preserved. It is idle to speculate as to how the other 
immigrants employed their six months of expectancy at Alexan- 
dria. Did none of them surmise that in a very short time the 
beautiful city of Washington would rise as if by magic from the 
fields just before them across the Potomac? Did the clergy visit 
Bishop Carroll, forty miles away in Baltimore? Did they take 
an interest in the structure of Georgetown College, which should 
have been finding its way above the ground on the hill-top, 
towering over them just at that date! 

Another inconvenience, which the long delay at Alexandria 
entailed, one mentioned with pain by various of the contemporary 
chroniclers, was the defection of the laborers, whom the colonizers 
had brought with them in goodly numbers. Labor was in great 
demand on all sides, and in the months of uncertainty as to 
whether the colony would ever reach its contemplated location 
it is not strange that the laborers betook themselves to one or 
other of the brighter opportunities that were offered them. Who 
were these laborers? The fact that Lally Tollendal, a celebrated 
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Irishman, and perhaps de Dillon also, were active members of the 
Company of the 24 calls attention to a page of the Prospectus, 
which is not without its surprise. This page gives us an itemized 
estimate of the cost of bringing laborers to the colony; and the 
strange feature is that these laborers are not supposed to be 
obtained in France, but in Ireland. 26 Agents collecting laborers 
in Ireland will cost $2,400, and the passage of 4,000 persons from 
Ireland to Virginia will require an expenditure of $6,400, and 
from Virginia to Ohio, almost three times this figure. 

This Prospectus, from which we have been quoting, was the 
norm of operation and was followed as far as possible in other 
details. Laborers were brought to Alexandria who seem not to 
have been intimately associated with the French. It is certain 
that the large Irish Catholic immigration to America began about 
this time. Was this its beginning? It may give substance to 
a theory that such was the case to note that at that period there 
came to America a man who might well have served as the 
French agent in Ireland, a man whose name is as sacred in 
Catholic memory in Missouri as any of her great bishops, John 
Mullanphy. He had been in the Irish brigade in the French 
service with Lally Tollendal. There is a family tradition 27 
that he brought a colony of Irishmen to America. The tradition 
located them at Florissant, Missouri, near his home. But the 
Florissant Church Records, that have been preserved perfectly 
since the days of Dom Didier (of our colony) down to date, fail 
to show their presence. Still, the tradition is too distinct and 
definite to have been without foundation; persons are pointed 
out who are descendants of the colony. The evidence will not 
warrant a claim that Mullanphy was part of the Gallipolis 
movement, yet the page of the Prospectus opens a field for interest- 
ing investigation. It may be mentioned as a digression that 
Mullanphy followed the footsteps of the French in selecting his 
various homes, and that he was finally connected historically 
with one of the most prominent families of the "24." When 
St. Vrain, a son of DeLuziere, had failed time and time again in 
the American courts to secure a recognition of his title to an 



26 Bedote copies the whole page in which the Irish laborers are mentioned. 

27 See Lecture by Rev. H. B. MacMahon, S.J., Mullanphy, in the Church Pro- 
gress (St. Louis), February 22 and two following issues, 1906. 
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immense estate in Missouri, he sold his rights to the land for 
about two cents an arpent to Mullanphy. This title was shortly 
afterwards recognized by the courts as valid, and Mullanphy 
became in consequence Missouri's first millionaire. He managed 
his great wealth as God's steward, and the high encomium that 
Bishop Carroll gives him in a letter to Bishop Troy in 1794 28 
would have described him equally well at the hour of his death. 

Inducements were held out not merely to the laborers but to 
the colonists themselves during their stay in Virginia to find 
homes elsewhere, and individuals at intervals yielded to the 
inviting prospects; but new arrivals from France kept their 
numbers from diminishing notably, so that there were still about 
eight hundred ready to march at the word of command in October. 
The journey across the Alleghanies was not a jaunt; still, owing to 
their numbers, it was free from Indian attack, and for this 
reason Frenchmen from Illinois returning home from eastern 
markets, Germans (probably Moravians), and Americans going 
to various Kentucky settlements, joined them. Only one acci- 
dent occurred : a wagon rolled over the mountain side, and Madam 
Picard, one of the occupants, was seriously injured. The van- 
guard reached the Ohio River at Wellsburg, where one of the 
party indited a letter back to France — a wild apostrophe to 
liberty. Chateaubriand, 29 who came over with the Sulpicians, 
tells us how he leaped and screamed in the glow of liberty in the 
same wilderness a few years later. The adventurers sailed down 
the river in what were called arks. A contingent remained for a 
time as guests of the Marietta colonists at Marietta and at Fort 
Harmar, but the majority continued without stop to the mouth 
of the Chickamagua Creek, where a stockade of log houses had 
been built by the Scioto Company for them. It was such a 
pioneer camp as we see pictured everywhere in early western 
annals, the life of Father Nerinckx, or that of Boone or Lincoln. 
How eight hundred men, some of them with their families, managed 
to live in so small a compass, is almost inexplicable. That a large 
proportion of them remained in these confined quarters during 
several winters, without a conflagration, is a striking commentary 
on their prudence and care. 

28 The letter to Bishop Troy is in the Am. Cath. Hist. Researches, xiv, p. 17. 

29 See Chateaubriand, Memoirs, Vol. i, p. 218. 
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The Count de Barth de Walbach and his associates held them- 
selves as a separate body and were very much distressed to find 
that a distinct settlement had not been prepared for them. They 
continued their course down the Ohio to where the city of Ports- 
mouth 30 now stands and were surveying this site for a distinctively 
Catholic colony when the appearance, on the one hand, of General 
Harmar's defeated U. S. Army and of a hostile band of savages 
on the other, discouraged the project. The spot they had 
chosen was so exposed to savage attacks that it was known to 
the Kentuckians as the Slaughter House. The count had made 
special efforts before leaving Europe to secure the services of the 
Priests of the Christian Doctrine 31 as directors of education, but 
without success. The failure is the more to be regretted for the 
reason that this worthy Congregation was five years later utterly 
extinguished by the Revolution. At this spot, according to 
Lezay-Marnesia, the sociologist of the party, a grand cathedral 
ought to be erected, a hospital under the management of the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul opened, a printing press set in 
operation with M. Monvel as editor of the journal of the west, 
and a university established at once. 

Almost the first act of the main body, who had landed at the 
stockade prepared for them, was the naming of their future city. 
They agreed to call it the City of the Gaul — Gallipolis. 32 It was 

30 This was in every way the wiser choice of site. In the first place it was not on 
the Ohio Company's land and consequently a second purchase would have insured 
possession. Then it was a strategic point. The Indians were holding it as such now. 
It commanded the way to Lake Erie as well as up and down the Ohio. These 
Indians, as a matter of fact, proved friendly to the French, whom as Laforge says 
(Ohio Archaeol. and Hist. Pub., xxvi, p. 48), they called their fathers. But when 
Malartic and others were discovered fighting with the Americans and trying to kill 
the Indians, it was too much to expect of the latter that they should not retaliate. 

31 The Gallipolis Papers show (Vol. iii, A., p. 176) that on January 81, 1790, 
Marnezia and DeBarth were deputed to petition the Superior of the Priests of the 
Christian Doctrince for some of his clergy for the colony. On February 2, they re- 
port at length that the Superior cannot promise priests on such short notice, but will 
try to secure some other for whom he can vouch. 

32 The naming may have been actually done somewhere en route; this is the first 
time the name is mentioned. The map used by the Scioto Company in Paris, located 
a city opposite the mouth of the Kanawha River, which is 4 miles northeast of Galli- 
polis. This was designated Premiere Ville. On this map, Marietta is written 
Marianne. Marie Antoinette, in whose honor Marietta was named, no doubt 
to please prospective French land purchasers, was probably waning in popularity in 
Paris when the map was made. 
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not till that moment that the name we have been using all through 
this paper came into existence. Forthwith they began to unload 
their effects and crowd them into the narrow limits of their home. 
Some trunks and boxes were destined never to be opened in 
Ohio, but not so those that contained their musical instruments. 
The night of their arrival was celebrated with a grand ball. The 
Puritans, who came from Marietta to show the way and those who 
had just built the lodgings, were scandalized by the frivolity of 
the Frenchmen and laughed at the childish buoyancy, a laugh 
that rings down the pages of Ohio story ever since. But it was 
some accomplishment to make the Puritan laugh. His heart 
opened and his fanaticism died of exposure. A peculiar gentle 
kindliness of manner that endures to this day hangs about 
Gallipolis, a kind of aroma that was brought from France with 
the smouldering embers of the fire of medieval charity, warming, 
comforting, and attractive. None have been able to resist it. 
The Spirit of God may yet breathe across these ashes and light 
there the torch of faith. 

It would be proper to detail the ways of their busy lives up 
to the time when all their peculiar manners and customs yielded 
to the fashions of the other multiplying river-towns. These 
things have been dwelt upon at length by several writers — never 
well, but intelligibly. The division of the land, with the great 
common field as of first importance; their distribution of the 
public labors and their various private occupations; their elec- 
tions of justices of the peace and other magistrates; their farming, 
stock raising, lumbering, salt-boiling, shipbuilding, their hunting 
of small and of large game; their attempts at mining, bee-keeping, 
vine-dressing, and domestication of the wild turkey; peculiarities 
of dress of men as well as of women; the religious and civil cele- 
brations have been dwelt upon at length; but their personalities 
are more worthy of attention. 

Nowhere in all the annals of American colonies is there offered 
a sharper contrast of light and shade in fact or in symbol than 
here, where old nobles and counts with their gentle ladies, right 
out of the most brilliant court the world has ever known, are 
translated, as if by some bad magic, to the uncouth haunts of 
savage men and beasts. There are not indeed any thieves or 
murderers among them, if one except the Count Malartic, a 
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professional warrior. No doors need locks. There are to be no 
deeds of violence. Lawsuits and quarrels, yes; these people are 
not all saints. One may find among them a specimen of that 
most odious degeneracy, the ex-priest, Fromentin, 33 one day to 
become a member of the United States Senate representing the 
State of Louisiana. The yellow fever will sweep him and his 
paramour in one day before the court that has a right to judge. 
There, too, is Von Schriltz and his reputed wife, who will leave 
an illegitimate progeny to carry his shame down the ages. These 
bring out by contrast the worth and purity of their surroundings. 
To the Americans, the greatest wonder in the colony is Monsieur 
Duthiel, a farmer who always insists on giving too much of his 
wheat in every barter lest he might get the better of any of his 
neighbors. Death itself will stand in awe of Jean Baptiste Ber- 
trand, who even in the days of famine will observe all the fasts of 
the Church, and by blandishments and by corporal punishments 
alike will see to it that even his grown offspring remain true to 
their faith. He will survive all the other men of Gallipolis, 
reaching the age of ninety-four in 1855. Standing winsomely 
beneath the arches of the wide wilderness, one might hear the 
sweet Madamoiselle Vimont humming the strains of sacred 
anthems she used to sing in the grand old Notre Dame of Paris; 
here is an Evangeline for the poets. Little boys and girls of 
tenderest years, playing in the bushes, meet at times the glaring 
eyes of the Shawnees or of the wild cats; here are babes in the 
woods for the painters. What is needed, what we do not find, 
is an individual, a man towering above all the rest; there is no 
hero, where all are brave. They stood together and time has 
levelled down their graves to a common surface. But what with 
good and bad, civilized and savage, wise and frivolous, age and 
infancy, English and French, the romancer has materials for a 
story that, by keeping close to the truth, will one day resurrect 
the old French city and make it the term of pilgrimages for their 
descendants scattered today from end to end of America like 
leaves that are blown by the blasts of October. 

33 Fromentin's career is told briefly in the Appleton Cyc. of Biog., and at length 
in Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. xviii. It is a curious commentary on the politics of 
those days that this man, notoriously false to his principles, an ex-priest and ex- 
Jesuit, should have been chosen to the position of United States Senator. 
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The dispersal began early. Enticement to other settlements 
drew many away; fear of the Indians, now on the war-path, was 
no idle fancy, and contributed to all the other motives for depart- 
ure; but the cause usually ascribed for the general dissipation 
of the colony was that even after they had paid a second time for 
their land their titles were still insecure, in fact, invalid. It is 
interesting to see how they penetrated at once into the remotest 
part of America. Little knots of them appear on the map from 
the Atlantic seaboard to civilization's last outposts in the Trans- 
Mississippi, and from Detroit and Canada to and across the 
Mexican border. 

New towns springing up on either bank of the Ohio attracted 
some; especially Symmes's prosperous settlement, which we now 
call Cincinnati. Here B. J. de le Ture made his home, and 
Menessier began nearby an extensive experiment on vine- 
culture, for which he asked congressional aid. The county seat 
of Bourbon County, Kentucky, changed its name to Paris that it 
might seem more homelike, and here the Vimonts removed for a 
time. Jacquemine, LaViolette, and Marchand, with several of 
lesser note, attached themselves to the French colony at the 
Ohio Rapids (Louisville). The Indians carried some as captives 
to Detroit, like the child Joseph von Bebber, who may not really 
have been of our colony but living merely near it, and Malcher, 
the silversmith, who was surely of the colony. Trade carried 
others, like Audrain and Desnoyers. But they heard there the 
liquid tongue of dear old France, and none cared to return to the 
banks of the Ohio. 

Dr. Lemoine settled at Washington, Pennsylvania. Mar- 
nesia bought 400 acres in the same state, and, to be another 
Romulus, he called the place Asylum. The name is still to be 
seen on the larger maps, on the Susquehanna River, about 10 
miles below Towanda. Hither he brought his following, a large 
part of the colonists of the Company of the 24. Among them 
were the DuPonts, said to be the ancestors of the present New 
Jersey family of explosive fame. He established a pottery, and 
he wrote to D'Espremesnil to come to Pennsylvania and be rich 
and happy. The count did not accept his invitation, though it 
would surely have lengthened his days, for he fell beneath the 
axe of the executioner shortly after. Others aplenty heeded 
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Marnesia's calls. Refugees from the insurgent negroes of San 
Domingo came; and from France the Viscount de Noailles, the 
Marquis Antoine Omer Talon, and the Prince de Talleyrand 
took up residence on the Susquehanna. The future king, Louis 
Philippe, visited the place in 1796 and found it a hamlet of about 
200 inhabitants. Several Catholic writers have touched on the 
sad story of Asylum, 34 yet none of them seem to have suspected 
that it was but an offshoot of the Gallipolis colony, until Herber- 
mann made this clear beyond question. Almost every bad ele- 
ment in the Ohio settlement seems to have gathered about De 
Talleyrand, and an air of irreligion so enveloped the Asylum 
colony that the Catholic writers uniformly mention it with shame 
and sorrow. The notes of a dirge strike the reader in the 'con- 
cluding lines of DeCourcy's account of the once-Catholic families 
that gathered here; "and among the descendants of these at the 
present day (1857)," he says, "there is not a single Catholic." 

The story has been made altogether too tragic. There was 
much good at Asylum. Here, among others less conspicuous for 
their rank and shining virtues, lived Captain John Keating, of 
one of the Irish regiments which fought under the banner of 
France for American independence. It might be debated whether 
his eminent worth ought not obliterate the memories of his tawdry 
fellow-townsmen. It will not, however, be discussed here; for 
he came from San Domingo and does not belong to our subject. 
But the Abbe Carles, who does belong to the Gallipolis pilgrims, 
also lived at Asylum and ministered faithfully there to the faith- 
ful. It is not the presence of these two and their adherents that 
wholly brightens the situation. The encouraging fact — which 
was overlooked by the writers just referred to — is that every one 
of the French families belonging to the Asylum colony returned 



34 Griffin's article in Vol. xviii of his Researches, and a monograph by J. W. 
Ingham, Asylum, published at Towanda, 1916, cover the matter of this paragraph. 
Ingham says, page 82: "When Napoleon assumed power, all Frenchmen were 
invited to return. . . . The postman who brought the glad news shouted the tid- 
ings. . . The colonists were rapturous with joy. . . . Men hugged and kissed 
each other to the profound astonishment of the American beholders. . . . Most 

commenced making preparations to leave They did not all go at once . . . 

but as fast as they could dispose of their property. 

" Only two (Mr. Hornet and Laporte) remained at Asylum. Mr. Lefevre moved 
across the river to Lime Hill." 
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to France when Napoleon offered the return of their estates to 
the refugees. There were three men, already married to non- 
Catholic wives before the issuance of Napoleon's edict, who 
remained behind, and it was accordingly among the descendants 
of these three that DeCourcy failed to find a single Catholic. 
Few, if any of these, had ever had an opportunity to know the 
Catholic faith. Their descendants today treasure the recollec- 
tion of their Catholic ancestry, and so recently as 1916 they 
erected a tablet in their honor. 

Washington's Secretary of War, General Knox, went into the 
land speculation and with Duer and others acquired an immense 
stretch of territory in Maine. A large contingent from Gallipolis 
found their way thither, where, if we may believe a letter of one 
of their leaders, Bancel de Cougoulen, every kind of success 
began to smile upon their undertaking. Some became whalers, 
some lumbermen, some had fine farms with cattle and rich 
harvests. Fish was abundant, beef and even venison was cheap. 
Monvin, who was to have been editor of the newspaper at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, was sent by Knox to search for minerals on the 
Waldo estates. It is to be noted that it was at this period that 
the Abbe Ciquard began his long apostolate in these regions. 

Count Joseph de Barth, Baron de Walbach, found many homes 
after leaving Ohio, but finally settled down in New Hampshire. 
It is difficult to follow him closely, but wherever he appears there 
is so true a devotion to duty to God and man in his views and 
actions that it is impossible he made no impress of Catholicity 
on the places where he sojourned. He left two sons who rose to 
prominence: the one is known in ecclesiastical history as Father 
DeBarth, who twice refused the mitre of Philadelphia, yet ruled 
that See as its Vicar-General for six years; the other is known in 
secular history as General Walbach, who rendered distinguished 
service to the country of his adoption during the War of 1812. 
Sarah Brownson, in her life of Prince Gallitzin thinks the prince 
was instrumental in bringing Father DeBarth to America. As 
DeBarth's father had been in America two years before the sup- 
posed inducement, the fact is likely transposed. 

We mentioned the Abbe Carles, when speaking of Asylum. 
When that colony returned almost en masse to France, the Abbe 
remained behind in America. In the writings of Bishop England, 
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we read (iii, pp. 252-4) that the commencement of the Church in 
Georgia is to be dated to the coming of the Abbe Carles to a little 
group of Maryland Catholics which was, as it were, insulated 
from the currents of Catholic life in a colony about 50 miles from 
Augusta. The Abbe continued to labor in various parts of that 
State, until, broken down in health, he returned to France in 
1819. 

More powerful and no less effective inducements called the 
Frenchmen of Ohio to the south and west. The Marquis of 
Maison Rouge 35 obtained from the Spanish government a right 
to bring thirty families from Gallipolis to the Washita River in 
the northeastern part of the present State of Louisiana. Each 
white family (at least two persons) able to engage in agriculture 
was to receive 400 acres of land and $200. Their baggage and 
implements, moreover, were to be brought down to Louisiana at 
the king's expense. Carpenters, blacksmiths and tradesmen were 
offered similar terms. 

Philip Neri, Baron of Bastrop, a Prussian, was given a grant 
similar to that of the Baron, and not far distant. The town of 
Bastrop, county seat of Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, recalls 
his efforts. He was not altogether successful, and when Louisiana 
was sold to the United States in 1803, here moved to that part of 
Mexico which, owing in part to his action, we today call the 
State of Texas. For he not only brought his own colony with 
him, but he enabled Moses Austin to penetrate thither and 
remain, thus opening the dyke for the flood of Americans who 
followed. There is a Bastrop city and county, just south of 
Austin, the capital city of Texas. The planting of this heretical 
seed in the good soil of Catholic Spain ought scarcely to hold an 
honest place in the listing of the blessings sprinkled over America 
by the scattering of the Ohio emigrants. At the time of its 
occurrence and during the consequent war of '47, it would have 
seemed an evil wholly; but looking at the happy condition of 
Catholicity in Texas today as compared with its miserable plight 
across the Rio Grande, no apology need be given for the inclusion 
of Texas in our catalogue of regions blessed by the diaspora of 
Ohio. 

35 The U. S. State Papers: Public Lands, Vol. ii, p. 774, have splendid maps of 
the grants of Bastrop and Maison Rouge. These properties led to endless litigation. 
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More excuse is required for naming Illinois; for, although 
several writers mention this State, and particularly the old French 
city of Kaskaskia, as a haven for the newly arrived Frenchmen, 
disappointed with their Ohio home; yet a close inspection of the 
records of this State fails to disclose any of them. But a Kaskas- 
kian, Barthelmi Tardiveau, took great interest in Gallipolis, and 
a letter 36 that he addressed in summer of 1792 to Count d'Aranda, 
the Prime Minister of Spain, concerns us so closely that it cannot 
be passed over. He says Spain has always been desirous of filling 
up this western country, but now there is a special urgency in 
erecting a barrier against the influx of bold Americans. Their 
rapid development in the west is alarming. Separated, he sapi- 
ently adds, from foreigners and especially from one another, 
they are docile and submissive to authority, and they are the ones 
to trouble themselves least about their independence. But let 
them form a body, although comparatively small, then, that 
instant, they desire to take possession of the reins of government. 
Coming to the point, he informs the Prime Minister that there is 
a body of Frenchmen on the Ohio River — the "Bella Ribera" 
he calls it — whose artisans and farmers are scattered and whose 
funds are being wasted; they have asked his advice about estab- 
lishing a state on the Mississippi opposite the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. They plan to occupy so much territory that they may 
form of themselves one of the states of the United States, but 
they will not admit a single American into the place. This will 
require a population of 60,000 persons, and Tardiveau desires the 
Count d'Aranda to pay his expenses while he travels through 
Germany, Flanders, and the Swiss cantons collecting the scattered 
Royalists of France for this State. Of course, nothing came of 
so bizarre an idea; but it is interesting as the first outlining of state 
fines in what is now Illinois, and it belongs to our story as the pre- 
paratory step towards what proved a very important offshoot of 
Gallipolis. 

We have another letter of Tardiveau, written the following 
spring, that tells us there remain at Gallipolis only one hundred 
families of the former eight hundred; he wants to bring them to 
New Bourbon, in what is now Missouri. He asks for Dr. Lemoine, 



" For Tardiveau's letters, see Houck's Spanish Regime, I, pp. 860 and 890. 
There is a mine of Catholic history in these volumes. 
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by name. Many persons in France desire to send out colonists, 
we are told. Among them are the Count de Clermont Tonnerre, 
Mounier, Count de Lally Tollendal, the Bishop of Nancy, De- 
B eyerie, DeBarth, the Countess of Tewe, and the Marquis of 
Marnesia. Moreover, the Prince of Lambese, the Duke de Noue, 
the Count de Montier, and the Marquis of Brehan may also 
be inclined to promote the city of New Bourbon. This letter 
bears two other signature besides that of Tardiveau; those of 
de Hault de Lassus and of Peter Audrain. A county in Mis- 
souri bears Audrain's name today, and only a little post town 
that of DeLassus, although he and his sons occupy the most 
conspicuous positions in those regions during the next decade 
of years. 

New Bourbon became a reality, and was in 1798 fourth in 
population of the cities of Upper Louisiana. San Luis — men, 
women, children and slaves — counted 975 souls in the official 
census; Santa Genoveva, 773; San Carlos, 405; and Nouvelle 
Bourbon, 383. The Spanish Governor of Louisiana at the time 
was Carondelet, a Fleming, and consequently a fellow-coun- 
tryman, if not a relative, of DeLassus. He bestowed every pos- 
sible consideration on DeLassus, whose ancestors, he knew, had 
been the hereditary mayors of Hainault for centuries. He formed 
New Bourbon into a separate province of the government and 
made the newcomer its civil and military commandant. An 
effort was made to bring all the others of the remaining population 
of Gallipolis to New Bourbon, and a document at San Ildefonso 
tells who were particularly desirable: Vanderbenden, and De- 
Romine, Captain of the Royal Corps of Engineers; DeHebe- 
court; Dr. Petit; Gervais, an excellent farmer with a fortune; 
Menager, like the preceding; Le Drot, farmer and grape grower; 
Didier, a farmer, brother of the pastor at Florissant; Vacz, a 
Fleming, a watchmaker; Saugrain, a mineralogist; Berthelot, a 
distiller and cultivator. What is added is especially notable, 
because an attempt at wit on the part of the traveler Bracken- 
ridge has been taken too seriously by subsequent writers, leaving 
the impression that the French in Ohio were an impracticable 
and improvident class. 

The document says: "It is to be observed that the rest of the 
inhabitants are artisans, workmen, or day-laborers, and ac- 
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customed to the cultivation of the land; almost all have cattle and 
goods necessary for a living." In 1799, the inhabitants of New 
Bourbon made a patriotic contribution to the King of Spain — 
a kind of Liberty Loan demonstration — and in the list of con- 
tributors, besides such names as Tisseron, Tonellier, Chevalier, 
and DeGuire, we find also Donahoe, Hart, Madden and Healy. 
It cannot be said with certainty that these particular persons 
came from Ohio. None of the titled personages named by Tar- 
diveau appeared, but Jean Rene Guiho, Lord of Klegand, 
came from Nantes, and Jacques de Mun, Captain of Dragoons, 
came from San Domingo. The late Count De Mun of Paris 
was of his family, and other descendants are today leaders in 
St. Louis society. 

When France opened her doors to welcome back her fugitive 
royalists, New Bourbon was deserted so completely that its site 
today is known only to the antiquarian. It is an open field 
about four miles southeast of Ste. Genevieve. DeLassus's sons 
remained in America. The maps of Illinois, New Mexico, and 
Colorado carried, at least for a time, the name of one of them, 
St. Vrain. It fell to the lot of the eldest of them, Carlos, to make 
the transfer of Upper Louisiana to the United States at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase; he is consequently the most conspic- 
uous figure in the most historic day — the day of the three flags — 
in the history of Missouri. He was worthy of his prominence. 
He made a desperate effort to secure the all-too-easy-going 
habitants in the possession of their land before the onrush of Yan- 
kee land sharks, but he was not fully successful. The attempt cost 
him at the time much reproach, but it has made his memory 
honorable to all who know his work, and almost tenderly dear 
to these French who are still in Missouri. 

New Madrid, Missouri, was far more successful in attracting 
the Ohio adventurers than New Bourbon. Before the close of 
the first six months 37 after their arrival in America, a contingent 
had taken up their abode in the Spanish city. Records show 
that there was a continued influx. Undoubtedly the most val- 

37 The names of the first arrivals from Gallipolis at New Madrid, as recorded in 
the Spanish document, are Claudio Margarita, Jayme Lafonse, Louis Dode, Ambro- 
isio Noel, Claudio Noel Cousin, John Luis Collet and his wife and child. Houck, 
Spanish Regime, i, p. 329. 
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uable arrival was Pierre Antoine Laforge. He had been a Jesuit 
scholastic up to the time of the Papal suppression of his 
Order. Released from his vows, he married a valiant woman, 
who was in all things worthy of him. Their descendants have 
been a precious asset to Missouri; they have been lovers of 
education: the occasions have been rare, since the inception of 
St. Louis University, in which the names of some of them have 
not been on the roster of students; they have represented the 
New Madrid County in the State Legislature, almost half the 
time since Missouri became a state. One of them, William 
Dawson, lately represented his district in Congress. They are 
all faithful to the faith. Doctor Dawson, brother of the M. C, 
has eleven children; his cousin, James Shead, has almost that 
many boys. The old French blood is not dying out. 

But of all cities in the Spanish jurisdiction the one most 
blessed by the accessions from Gallipolis was St. Louis. Two 
parties that came hither might deserve separate articles for 
themselves. The first of these is Dom Didier, the pastor of Gal- 
lipolis, and his brother, with his family; the other, Anthony Sau- 
grain, the mineralogist, with his wife and her people, the Michaux, 
relatives of the famous Doctor Guillotine. Saugrain has been 
the subject of several monographs, 38 all of which run into at least 
one error. He visited the site of Gallipolis two years previous 
to the date of the formation of the Gallipolis colony. While 
on the Ohio River, he was attacked by the savages, his compan- 
ions were slain, and he himself escaped after frightful suffering. 
All the writers referred to make the object of this expedition of 
his merely scientific investigation. But it is perfectly clear 
from Mathias James O'Conway's diary 39 that Saugrain was 
even then interested in securing land titles. Saugrain in St. 



38 For instance: Dr. Saugrain s Note Book, 1788, by Eugene Bliss, Worcester, 
Mass., 1909, reprinted from the Proceedings of the Amer. Antiquarian Society, Oct., 
1908. Also, The First Scientist of the Mississippi Valley by W. V. Byers, 1903. Again, 
Antoine Francois Saugrain DeVigni by N. P. Dandridge, in the Ohio Archaeologi- 
cal and Hist. Pub., xv, p. 198. 

39 O'Conway's meetings with Saugrain are recounted in Dr. L. F. Flick's article 
in Records of the Amer. Cath. Hist. Soc, Vol. x, p. 271. This O'Conway document 
is thoroughly reliable. Why should it have been hidden from history that Saugrain' s 
first visit here was a scheme for colonizing? 
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Louis became surgeon of the Spanish troops. He left a numerous 
progeny; one of his sons, born before the Louisiana Purchase, was 
alive in 1904, when St. Louis was celebrating the centenary of 
that event. The venerable Madame Saugrain, recently guest- 
mistress at the Convent of the Sacred Heart in St. Louis, was 
of his family. 

On July 21, 1792, we find a baptismal entry in the Records of 
St. Charles Borromeo's Church in the city of St. Charles, Mo., 
which begins: "I, Peter Joseph Didier, Benedictine Religious of 
the congregation of St. Maur, of the Royal Abbey of St. Denis, 
of the Order of St. Benedict, missionary pastor." This is the 
shepherd of our Ohio flock. A few days later, he begins the 
church records of the parish of St. Ferdinand, Florissant, and in 
1794 his field takes in the city of St. Louis. There for five years 
he ministered faithfully, beloved of all good men, until his death. 
Why did he abandon his needy flock at Gallipolis? Or, did he 
abandon it at all? More than half had gone before him. The 
old-time scriptural shepherd went before his sheep. If the flock 
had followed Didier to Missouri, they would have found there 
green pastures and running waters in abundance for their bodily 
wants, and his rod and his staff would have comforted their 
souls. Everything indicates that he was a well-beloved pastor of 
his triple fold. During his incumbency the church in St. Louis 
was not large enough to hold the crowds that came to Mass. He 
died about the end of October, 1799; and despite the fact that he 
scarcely ever signed his name without indicating his Benedictine 
affiliation, the civil officer from whom we learn of his death speaks 
of him as the Franciscan P. J. Didier; and St. Louis's best histor- 
ian, Scharf, tells us he was a Jesuit: Didier, a Jesuit priest, though 
not a physician, used to make simples and teas for his poor 
parishioners. 

His brother, John Baptist Didier, was for many years one of 
the most active spirts of the city. Although he was a jeweler, 
he did not lose his interest in real estate, and he was an organizer 
of the city's first fire brigade. His honesty was proverbial; he was 
territorial treasurer of Missouri, and held that position — the first 
one to do so — in the State of Missouri. The jeweler's only 
child, Josephine, was one of the belles of old St. Louis; she was 
married in 1811 to Hubert Guion, a name historically distin- 
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guished in St. Louis equally for its forebears and its descendants. 40 
There were two De Romines in Missouri at this time; but it 
cannot be shown conclusively that either was the Royal Engineer. 
But it is worth noting that whereas, according to the story made 
popular by Brackenridge, the whole colony was so impractical 
that there were none among them who knew how to cut down a 
tree, we find as a matter of fact that there were first class engi- 
neers among them. Vanderbenden, for instance, was employed 
by the Spanish government to construct the fortifications of St. 
Louis when this city was endangered. 

It would be too long to mention all the interesting and impor- 
tant characters that Gallipolis sent to Missouri; but there was 
one who came with the Ohio colony to the west that must not be 
passed over. This was Daniel Boone. Cheated of his land claim 
at Booneville, Kentucky, he retired to a spot opposite Gallipolis. 
He used to hunt on the Racoon Creek in Ohio with Vanderbenden; 
but when he learned that his friends were starting for Missouri, 
he determined to accompany them. He was welcomed, and 
given a large tract of land at the Femme Osage. Was Boone a 
Catholic? Collins, the Kentucky historian, says he was of the 
family of the Maryland Catholic pioneers. The Boones in 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri are largely Catholic today. 
The first baptismal registry of Kansas City, Missouri, contains the 
names of grandchildren of Boone's; they are not mentioned as 
converts. Moreover, according to the Spanish laws in force at 
the time Boone came to the west, property could not be trans- 
ferred to anyone who failed to swear that he was a Catholic. An 
exception was made for the Morgan colony in the southeastern 
part of the state — but Boone's land was far away from those 
parts. His claim was contested later, but in the contest no men- 
tion was made of his having failed to take this oath. 

But let us go back to Ohio. Of the 7,000 persons 41 who left 
France and of the eight hundred heads of families who in various 

40 This Hubert Guion's father was the first white male child born in St. Louis. 
The daughter of Hubert Guion and Josephine Didier was married to Judge Wilson 
Primm. On his mother's side, the judge was a grandson of Maria Rose de Vial 
Ponda, who was born in New Mexico in 1726, and whose mother was also a na- 
tive of Taos — an old American family! 

41 This estimate of Spalding, Sketches of Kentucky, p. 62, seems to me a fair cal- 
culation. 
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ways and times reached Gallipolis, we have accounted for a fair 
proportion in a general way. An Ohio magazine gives the 
names of one hundred and sixty-seven heads of families, 42 but 
does not list the DeBarth followers, the Asylum secession, or 
any members of the earlier exoduses. Some of them stood their 
ground, hope burning eternal in their breasts through all the trials 
and fears. Perhaps they stood more firm because it was a fight to 
do so. When the Indian wars were over in 1795, a high tide of 
immigration moved down the Ohio valley, bringing trade and 
prosperity and the promise of a new era. New prospectors 

42 Arranged in alphabetical order these heads or families were: Aiglemont, 
Prieux; Allrein, Etienne; Ancil, Jean B.; Anthiaume, Jean B.; Armand, Benjamin; 
Auger, Jacques; Autrin, Jean; Avelin, Catherine; Bana, Claude; Baredot, Caesar; 
Bastede — ; Batterelle, Simon; Belliere, Jean C; Bergeret, Frederick; Bergnen, 
Laurent; Berthe, Louis; Berthelot, Claude; Berthelot, Matthieu; Berthelot (Senior); 
Bidon, Pierre; Bourgougnat, Francois; Bremiere, Firmin; Buznet, Jean; Cadot, 
Claude; Caille, I. Guion; Carteren, Francois; Chabot, Pierre; Chalot, George; 
Chandivert, Etienne; Chandivert, Pierre; Chanterelle, Michael; Charpentierre, 
Antoine; Cherrin, Jean; Chevalier, Alex; Chevreaux, Sigisbert; Chillard, Michael; 
Clavet, Madam; Colat, Jean Louis; Colat, Jean Louis; Colinet — ; Coupin, Claude; 
Coupin, — ; Courtier, Jean; Cranzat, Michael; Cuif, Remy; Daliere, Marie; Damer- 
valle, Joseph; Darveau, Frangois; Dazet, Joseph; Dehafosse, Thoncy; D'Hebecourt, 
De la Baume; De la Bouye, Louis; Desnoyers, Jean; DeViguement, Minguet; De 
Vachet, Winant; Devanne, Jean Louis; D'llmee, Sigismund; Droz; Duchallard, Jean 
B.; Du Bois, Claude; Due, Antoine; Duclos, Brice; Duduit, Guillaume; Dupligny, 
Claude; Dupont, Joseph; Dupont, Marin; Durand, Frangois; Duthiel, Francois; 
Duthiel, Pierre; Ferard, Jean; Ferard, Pierre; Foulon, Jean A.; Frere, Alex; 
Frere, Eloy; Gervais; Genet; Ginet, Jean B.; Goiyon, Joseph; Grandjean, Jean 
F.; Grouet; Guibert, Pierre L.; Guillot, Jean M.; Hammer, Jean M.; Hedouin, 
Nicholas; Hingston, Nicholas; Imbert, Jean Louis; Jacquemin, Antoine; Jacque- 
min, Antoine; Lafellard, Pierre; L'Anguette, Frangois; LaCaisse, Madam; La- 
forge, Pierre A.; Laforge; Laperouse, Jean P.; Laurent, Jean B.; LeClar; LeClerc, 
Augustin; LeClerc, Pierre Louis; LeClerc; Lecke, Peter; Lefevre, Emille; Lefort, 
Maximin; LeHuillier, Pierre A.; Lemoyne, Sr.; Lemoyne, Jr.; Magnier, Pierre; 
Maguet, Pierre; Maguet, fils; Malcher, Frangois P; Malcher; Maldant, Louis; Mar- 
chand; Maret, Charles Vaux; Matry, Pierre; Maufelit, Caesar; Mazure, Michael; 
Menager, Claude; Mennessier; Michaud; Minguey, pere; Minguey, fils; Morrell, 
Claude; Mouvel; Naudet, Claude J.; Noel, Antrox; Pamar, Humbert; Parmentier, 
Jean B.; Patin, Frangois; Pellison, Jean; Perot, Pierre F.; Petit, Doctor; Petit, Jean; 
Petitjean, Jacques; Picard, Frangois; Pingard, Jean Aug.; Pithon, Philip Aug; 
Porquier, Antoine; Pradel, Julien; Prieur, Antoine; Quartel, Frangois; Quelet, Nicho- 
las; Quetee, Jean B.; Renouard, Jacques; Richards, Pierre M.; Regnier, Jean; Rou- 
blot, Louis; Rouby, Antoine; Rouilly, Jean; Roussell, Alex; Rowe, John; Said; Sara- 
zin, Abel; Saugrain, Antoine; Serre, Pierre, Soudry, Charles; Taillem; Thevnin, 
Nicholas; Thomas, Pierre; Valot, Frangois; Vails, Jean G.; Valten, Francis; Valton; 
Valot; Vialett, Louis; Vibert, Antoine; Viment, Louis A.; Violette, Louis A.; Vis- 
sinier, Nich; Von Schriltz, Louis Victor; Von Schriltz, John Louis; Willermy, Etienne. 
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survey the lands; new speculators in mines and farms and 
forests are formed in the east. The old investors, especially in 
Massachusetts, look eagerly now for long deferred profits in 
their Scioto investments. Complaints from Gallipolis, whisper- 
ings rather, of an injustice done there, jar the harmony. A 
general benignity towards the French pervades the atmosphere. 
French clergy are kindly received even in Boston. Congress 
passes an act giving a tract of land to the French on the Ohio, the 
French Grant. There were found just 84 persons over 18 years 
of age to claim a share in the gift. A few of these moved off 
to the grant, in Scioto County; but most of them sold their 
claims for a song, so that others than those named in the 
bond made money from the congressional generosity. 

Spiritually, Gallipolis seemed destitute after the departure of 
Father Didier; but this was not the case so much as has been 
claimed. It was on a much frequented route of travel. Father 
Badin visited them on his way to Kentucky and baptized 40 
babies. The people besought him with tears to remain. He 
looked upon them as thoroughly irreligious. He was very young 
then. It may be doubted whether in his long and fruitful service 
of the Lord, he ever again found so ripe and rich a harvest. Other 
clerical wayfarers going down the Ohio attended their spiritual 
needs for long years; Bishop Du Bourg being among the number. 
After Father Didier, their next resident pastor seems to have 
been Father LaFont, 43 whose good fortune in the Louisiana 
lottery injured his zeal. Nor was this original garden fruitless in 
gifts to the Church. To name but one: a few years ago Made- 
leine Vinton Dahlgren was known to the whole world as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Church in America. She was 
born in Gallipolis, the granddaughter of John Baptiste Romaine 
Bureau, one of the early settlers. Others of his descendants in 
the old home site are worthy of him still. It is interesting to 
note how deeply beneath the surface the warm blood of France 
keeps running, as may be seen in the case of a grandson of Mrs. 
Dahlgren, John Vinton Dahlgren, in whose name nothing appears 
to indicate French parentage, yet who caught the call of the blood 



48 The only mention I have ever seen of Father LaPont is in Sibley, " The French 
500." 
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at once and was among the very first American volunteers in the 
service of France in the present struggle. 

The thesis, which the writer finds almost unconsciously thread- 
ing this account — namely, that the Gallipolis colony proved a 
source of wonderful and widespread blessings to the nation and 
to the Church — might be proved briefly by an enumeration of 
the men and women, scions of Gallipolis who have been promi- 
nent in the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of the land. But to 
gather these in would be an impossible undertaking. Nothing 
can show this better, perhaps, than the fact that the present 
paper was practically concluded when the writer learned that an 
officer of St. Louis University whom he is meeting daily is a 
grandson of Pierre Desnoyers, 44 whom we mentioned as having 
been drawn by trade from Gallipolis to Detroit. Desnoyers, 
who lived to the age of 107, was the first treasurer of Michigan as 
Didier was of Missouri. At least one priest in Canada and a 
judge are among his progeny. Similarly, it was no less a surprise 
to the writer to learn that the Rev. W. B. Rogers, recently 
president of St. Louis University, was a great-grandson of Vimont 
of Gallipolis. 

External events shape the course of the outward existence of 
the Church, secular agitations deeply affect the careers of her 
children, and it is strange how things unrelated, distant, and even 
hostile, enter at times into the very soul of her activities. Such 
has been the case from the time when a decree went forth from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world should be enrolled, which 
brought Mary and Joseph to the humiliation and the glory of 
Bethlehem. So it was that from the wine-cup fumes of William 
Duer and the Rev. Manasseh Cutler originated the Gallipolis 
colony which brought bitter crosses indeed into the lives of 
many, but stripped them of the gilded trappings of the hollow 
existence of gay Paris to make them nature's true men in the 
wilds of America; it brought also to the expiring Church in this 
land a group of powerful auxiliaries who were destined to uphold 
her life during a critical period, and it disseminated north, 



44 The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, a very eloquent account of 
Pierre Desnoyers. See also Elliott, The Last of the Barons, in the Oath. Hist. Resear- 
ches; and Appleton's Cyclopedia of Am. Biog. 
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south, east, and west, men and women, the wandering children 
of the Crusaders, whose presence was everywhere a nucleus of 
gladness and faith in the land. 

Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S.J., 
St. Louis University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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